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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

gether this short work is one of the most instructive and critical contri- 
butions to the subject and deserves translation into English to make it 
more widely useful. 

University of Chicago. Chaeles R. Henderson. 



Alcoholic Imbecility. General Presentation as a Foundation for the 

Practical and Criminal Care of Drunkards. By Dr. F. Schaefer, 

Anstaltsdirektor, Geh. Sanitatsrat. 

This little brochure of 60 pages is a very ambitious and specially 
difuse German effort to discuss the above question. The author divides 
the topics into five parts, the first is experimental results ; the second, the 
etymology ; the third is the practical ; fourth, the new German method of 
correction, and the fifth, some general conclusions and statistics. 

Under these different heads there is a great deal of elaboration and 
grouping of symptoms and an attempt to merge them into some par- 
ticular system of movement. The American reader is confused by this 
effort to divide the symptoms and tabulate them. 

The author evidently thinks that a minute analysis of the symptoms, 
which are so complex, and mixed, one with another, is a contribution to 
the study. In this there will be some difference of opinion. In the in- 
troduction, he recognizes and defends this effort, saying that it is neces- 
sary to a proper conception and recognition of the sickness of the 
drunkard. 

The book seems to be intended for laymen and lawyers, and while 
it may appear very exhaustive in minuteness, is sadly lacking in clearness 
and directness of statement. Some facts are new to the ordinary read- 
ers, thus the cells do not allow certain materials to enter into them, but 
exercises a selective affinity for certain substances. Alcohol is one of 
these: it dissolves the fatty-like substitutes called Lippoids which are 
found between the white of an egg and the fat in the middle. The cell 
membrane resembles Lippoids and is most quickly disturbed by alcohol. 

No other substance poisons the cells so quickly, and the largest quan- 
tity is found in the brain. When alcohol enters into the organs, it is in 
the form of a vapor at a very low temperature and this produces serious 
derangements. In the chemico-physiological action of alcohol, he men- 
tions that it deprives cells of their acidity and thus lowers their vitality 
and lessens their power of resistance. Other very interesting facts are 
mentioned, the significance of which can best be appreciated by the 
pathologist. 

In the methods of correction, questions of responsibility, general 
control and punishment, are not equal in broad knowledge of the subject 
to the discussions of the effects of alcohol. 

Several different systems of treatment and control are mentioned 
that are already disregarded and proved to be inefficient. 

The author is not happy in his discussion of this part of the subject, 
nor is he acquainted with the efforts in this country nor in England to 
any great extent. Taken together this little book is a very useful con- 
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tribution to the subject, but is by no means conclusive, and lacks in that 
in judicial and scientific accuracy, which is so essential now, in this sub- 
ject where so much loose thinking and writing occurs. 

Hartford, Conn. T. D. Ceotheks. 



Prison Association of New York. Sixty-Eighth Annual Eeport and 

and Eeview of the Correctional System of New York State, 1912. 

Prepared by Dr. 0. F. Lewis, General Secretary. Pp. 278. 

The ever widening field of welfare work for prisoners is well illus- 
trated in the Sixty-Eighth Annual Eeport of the Prison Association of 
New York. The measure of the mission of that organization is not 
marked merely the practical aid given to some hundreds of paroled of- 
fenders and probationers, important though it be. This is indicated by 
the fact that while seventy-five pages are given to describing this direct 
work, over two hundred pages are devoted to a discriminating description 
of the penal and reformatory system of New York state. The pen pic- 
ture of the different departments of work carried on by the association, 
is both enlightening and appealing. The organization of the work into 
bureaus; one for the care of state paroled men, another for local proba- 
tion service, and one for the relief of prisoner's families, in addition to 
the activities of the administrative department, shows the work of an able 
and orderly executive. The traditions for statesmanlike reform estab- 
lished in the organization of this society by Dr. E. C. Wines, and con- 
tinued by Dr. S. J. Barrows, have been sustained and extended by the 
broad scholarship and energetic leadership of Dr. 0. F. Lewis, the pres- 
ent general secretary. 

That Dr. Lewis conceives the functions of the society to extend far 
beyond the rescue and relief of individuals, is illustrated by the compre- 
hensive and adequate portrayal of conditions in the present correctional 
system in New York state. Both the good and the evil features are de- 
scribed with impartial fairness, and it is evident the writer has seen what 
he describes and knows what he is talking about. In addition to many 
comparative tables and views of institutions, the portrayal itself is so 
well classified that the report is sure to be read and utilized for purposes 
of comparison in other states. We find an illuminating statement of the 
scope of the problem; a statement of the different theories of punish- 
ment; a classification of the different offenders and of the institutions 
established for their punishment or treatment. The report shows that 
although the penal system of New York state is centralized and highly 
organized, it has nevertheless not succeeded in eliminating some of the 
greatest handicaps to penal reform. Its correctional system, for in- 
stance, has not become innocent of politics. While it has abolished 
prison labor, its long established state industries have not become self- 
supporting. It has at Elmira the first reformatory ever known, and 
with far-seeing vision, the state is practicing the best approved methods 
in dealing with women prisoners at Bedford ; in demonstrating the f eas- 
ability of the honor system at Great Meadow prison, and in the establish- 
ment of a farm colony for inebriates and vagrants. On the contrary, and 
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